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Tas Qa eae chical forms. It was the abuse arising from 
While the conflict between Episcopacy and | the intermixture of religion with secular 
Presbyterianism was desolating Scotland dur- | affairs that seems to have firat given shape to 
ing the second half of the seventeenth cen-| Quakerism. A few pious men of little learn- 
tury, a humble sect of Christians made an|iag but great goodness were disgusted be- 
effort to fix themselves in the north-eastern | cause people calling themselves by the 
parts of the kingdom. Considering the im-| name of Christ shed their neighbors’ blood 


portant issues, political as well as religious, 
involved in the struggle between these two 
great parties, we need hardly wonder that 
the historian has ignored the fathers of Scotch 
Quakerism, or that the labors and sufferings 
of these worthy men should have met with 
little recognition except among their own 


on the pretext of religion ; because the pro- 
fessed servantsof Him who washed His apos- 
tles’ feet were pluming themselves upon their 
priestly office ; because the Church was usurp- 
ing the place of Christ; aud because, while 
people were clamoring at their loudest for god- 
ly teaching, godly living was falling into dis- 
followers. But the early Scottish Quakers| repute. These men marked all this, and 
left behind them a testimony and an exam-/| they resolved to separate themselves into a 
ple too precious tobe forgotten. Noonecan | communion which should hold the fear of 
read the early annals of the Scotch Quakers | God of more importance than the authority 
without being convinced that they were a re-| of men, and which would afford, as their 
markable people, a people who in cen ena a expresses it, a life of “ inward quiet- 
piety, in personal oulitants and in patience | ness, stillness, and humility of mind, where 
under affliction, approached more nearly to | the Lord appeared and his heavenly wisdom 
the primitive Christians, than many a sect | is revealed.” In Scotland, however, the case 
which has put forth higher pretensions to this | of the Quakers was somewhat different from 
pre-eminence. | what it was in England. There was little 

It seems hardly probable that Scotch} room for cavilling at the few and simple 
trought would have produced of itself such a | furms of Preabyterianism ; its errors lay in 
religious phase as Quakerism. The Hebrew | an opposite extreme to indifference; and its 
theocracy, with its sndissoluble union of sec-| ambitious tendencies were confined to more 
ular and sacred power, was the religious | practical aims than those of the English Die 
ideal of the hour in Scotland. The English | senters. It was because Presbyterianism had 
idea of a Church was practically the same,'in a great measure forestalled those very 


nee rere differing only in the interpretation of hierar- 
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wants which Quakerism sought to supply, | Haddo had little difficulty in persuading his 
that the Friends made so little progress! friends that the abduction of the Aberdeen 
in Scotland ; and it is probable that this pro-| magistrates would be of service to the Roy- 
grees would have been even less, had not the| alist cause; and Jaffray, with three of his 
Presbyterians kindled against them the fire | colleagues, was accordingly carried off from 
of persecution. It was during this time of | the very heart of the city, and kept in Hunt- 
trouble that the Friencs displayed a meek-| ly’s country of Strathbogie until the arrival 
ness and Christian constancy which reflect | of the covenanting army procured their lib- 
a brighter lustre upon the sect than all the| eration. The abduction of Jaffray was one 
rest of their history put together; and it is| of the principal charges brought against Sir 
to their sufferings at this period that the| George Gordon, when the Scottish Estates 
present brief notice will be confined. condemned him to death shortly afterwards. 
The history of the Scotch Quakers centers | During the brief ascendancy which the Roy- 
in the lives of a few individuals, who, though | list cause obtained at Kilsyth, the Aberdeen- 
-Jess known, are not less worthy of being honor- | Shire barens made Haddo’s execution the 
ably remembered than George Fox or Wil-| pretext for further persecutions. Jaffray 
liam Penn. Alexander Jaffray was the first | With his brother and Andrew Cant, the fam- 
northern proselyte of mark, and much of the | 0U8 Presbyterian minister, were carried off 
history of the Aberdeen Friends is drawn | 224 imprisoned in the tower of Harthill in 
from his diary and papers. Jaffray was born | the valley of the Don. The prisoners, how- 
in 1614 0f a family of Aberdeen burgesses, | ever, seized the opportunity while their 
and was educated at the ancient Grammar | keepers were engaged outside, barricaded the 
School and Marizchal College in that city.| doors and defended themeelves within the 
His parents were godly people who left | house until a party of Covenanters came from 
behind them a good name for religion. He | Aberdeen to relieve them. 
was married at the early age of eighteen toa| Jaffray represented Aberdeen in the Scot- 
lady named Downe. Though a marriage of| ish Parliaments from 1644 to 1650. In 1649 
convenience, it seems to have been a very/| he was associated with the Earl of Cassilis 
happy union, and Mrs. Jaffray’s affectionate | and other two peers in a mission to Holland 
disposition and Christian earnestness doubt-| to treat for the return of Charles II. The 
less did much to prepare her husband’s mind | Commissioners returned again the following 
for those strong religious impressions which | year and concluded the negotiation, regard- 
afterwards overtook him. After leaving col-| ing which Jaffray makes the following re- 
lege, Jaffray traveled in England and on the} markable confession : “ We did sinfully both 
Continent, learning the French language, and | entangle and engage the nation and ourselves 
acquainting himself with commerce at Paris|and that poor young Prince to whom we 
and Neufchatel ; andreturning to Aberdeen | were sent; making him sign and swear a 
about his twenty-first year, he settled down | covenant, which we knew from clear and de- 
as a merchant in that city. A liberal educa-| monstrable reasons that he hated in his 
tion and foreign travel had enlarged Jaffray’s | heart. Yet, finding that upon these terms 
mind far beyond the average scope of the| only he could be admitted to rule over us 
Scottish burgher of that perio¢?, and his | (all other means having failed him), he sin- 
wealth and intelligence soon raised him to| fully complied with what we most sinfully 
a high position in his native city. When| pressed upon him :—where, I must confess to 
acting as a Bailie, he unfortunately fell into | my apprehension, our sin was more than his.” 
a feud with Sir George Gordon of Haddo, the | It was much to Jaffray’s credit, that he alone 
ancestor of the Aberdeen family, in conse-| of the Commissioners had the honesty and 
quence of his having committed to prison aj fortitude to warn the king against swaying 
follower of the Cavalier baron. Sir George | his conscience, if in his heart he did not ap- 
made a personal assault upon Jaffray and| prove of the terms of the Covenant. But 
his kinsman, while they were attending a| there were few princes in Charles’ situation 
funeral outside the town ; for which the Es-| whowould have allowed such scruples to 
tates of Scotland subjected Haddo’s property | stand between them and a throne. 
to a severe fine. As Spalding, the local an-| Besides his petty feuds with the country 
nalist, remarks, “it was no just quarrel to| barons, Jaffray had looked upon war on a 
ursue a judge for doing justice.” But the| larger scale. At the battle of the Bridge of 
aughty baron could ill bear to be thwarted | Dee he “was in no small hazard, having 
in this fashion. The whole of Aberdeenshire | stayed too long on the field after our men 
was then in arms either with the Forbeses| had begun to run;” and at the battle of 
and Frasers for the Covenant, or with Huntly | Dunbar, he was twice wounded and had a 
for the Crown, and acts of violence were be-| most narrow escape. Dunbar was a memor- 
ing constantly committed by both parties.! able event in Jatfray’s religious experience. 
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“That day,” he says, “I got again as it|of his discordance with the Presbyterians 
were a new tack (lease) of my lite for this| until his connection with the Society of 


end—to hold it upon a new account of the Lord, 
and for Him.” He was carried a prisoner 
to the English head-quarters, and his inter- 
course with Cromwell, Fleetwood, and Owen, 
with all of whom he was admitted to a close 
intimacy, seems to have given his mind for 
a time bias towards Independency. After he 
returned to Aberdeen he excited the hostility 
of the Presbyterians by attacking the narrow 
basis upon which rested the famous Solemn 
League and Covenant. But however much 
the Aberdeen Presbyterians disliked Jaffray's 
opinions, be was not at that time a person to 
be corrected by persecution. Cromwell had 
appointed him Director of the Scottish Chan- 
celry, and his high religious reputation gave 
him great influence with the English Puri- 
tans. He might even have been made one of 
the Scottish judges but for his own scruples 
about taking up an office for which he was 
not professionally qualified. 

With the Restoration Jaffray’s public in- 
fluence may be said to have ended, but his 
religious history was only beginning. He had 
always been a pious man, of a graver cast of 
piety than we are accustomed to see in the 
—. day. He lived in a stirring and trou- 

lous period, and he had realized the pres- 
ence and guidance of a righteous Providence 
through all the ways of his eventful ca- 
reer. 

He had risen to a public station far above 
any of his fellow citizens, he had filled one 
of the highest posts in the kingdom with dis- 
tinction, and he had come to see that the re- 
sult of all human ambition and greatness 
was only vanity and vexation of spirit. He 
had seen the blood of his countrymen poured 
forth like water in the name of religion, to 
establish now Episcopacy, now Presbytery, 
now Independency, and after all the slaugh- 
ter, all the feuds, all the ruin that had over- 
taken the country, the kingdom of God 
seemed still farther off than before. He was 
convinced that religious liberty in the eyes 
of each of these parties meant only freedom 
to promulgata its own peculiar doctrines, and 
that they had no toleration for individual 
thought. He accordingly ceased to commit 
himself to any of the religious systems that 
he gaw around him, and endeavored to follow 
in the steps of the Saviour with such assist- 
ance as he could gather for himself from the 
word of God. It was a hazardous experi- 
ment in that fanatic age, when there were so 
few who left the beaten paths without falling 
into the pitfalls of either superstition or in- 
fidelity. But Jaffray’s Christian persever- 
ance and meek and prayerful spirit never 
tailed him ; and his experience from the time 









Friends is the story of an unaided soul seek- 
ing to realize the Christian life in spite of the 
counteracting influences of a wicked and 
bigoted generation. 


Jaffray’s diary during this period bears 
many evidences of the zeal with which he 


cultivated personal godliness in himself and 


in the members of his family. He had taken 
for his second wife a daughter of Andrew 
Cant, the Presbyterian minister, who seems 
to have been a woman of equally devout tem- 
perament. Atone time we find Jaffray chid- 
ing himself for “laziness and negligence in 
not stirring up himself with delight to be 
about the holy duties of prayer and medi- 
tation” and resolving to amend himself by 
devoting some time to reading and medita- 
tion before private prayer, and to the religi- 
ous instruction of his family; by guarding 
more against vain thoughts in the time of 
prayer ; and by being “more watchful be- 
tween the times of approaching God by 
prayer,” a duty in which, as he very aimply 
confesses, he was more wanting, and had more 
frequently failed than in anything else. That 
part of the Christian life that lies between 
man and his Maker, the communion of prayer 
—if we may venture to call it a communion 
—and the proper use of spiritual gifts, were 
subjects to which he appears to have given 
much thought. There are no parts of Jaf- 
fray’s diary where he shows to greater advan- 
tage, as comprred with other religious think- 
ers of the period, than where he uprets the 
conclusiveness of religious speculation, and 
vindicates the progressive character of Chris- 
tian belief. “O,” he exclaims, on one occa- 
sion, when speaking of those who held the 
dogmas of the day to be the final truths of 
Christianity, “ O, that the good old men, and 
some younger also, who have worthily de- 
served praise for their faithfulness and hon- 
esty in the work of God hitherto, would ob- 
serve, and condescend to see themselves out- 
stripped, seeing Christ is thereby getting 
glory: however they may be decreasing (yea, 
and it must be so,) yet if He be increasing 
will they not rejoice? * * * So it hath 
been in all generations before us: the provi- 
dence of God is carrying on His work in the 
present age, though ordinarily His dispensa- 
tion is obscure and dark to most of those 
who have been active and eminent instru- 
ments in bringing it thus far; the Lord in 
His wisdom thinking fit so to dispose, lest 
any creature should share in His glory.” 
When we thik of the time and the circum- 
stances under which these words were penned, 
and of the ruthless bigotry of those whom he 
was thus braving, we cannot but be con- 
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vinced that these were the utterances of a 
man far in advance of his age. \ 

We must now take up the history of a 
contemporary Friend. Among the many 
Scotch soldiers of fortune who had hurried 


home from the Continent on the outbreak of 


the civil war, was one David Barclay, cadet 
of a Mearns family, who had risen from the 
ranks toa majority in the service of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. The Estates promoted Bar- 
clay to a coloneley of cavalry, and he did 
excellent service in the wars against Mon- 
trose and Huntly. At one time we find him 
commanding the covenantivg forces in the 
Northern Highlands, and on another occasion, 
during Hamilton's English expedition, he 
was entrusted with the defense of all Scotland 
north of the Tay. Barclay married a daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonston, the 
premier baronet in Scotland, and a near 
kineman of the royal family. One more un- 
likely to ally himself to ao humble a sect as 
the Quakers than David Barclay, a man of 
war from his youth up, could not readily be 
conceived. Affliction, however, wrought its 
usual salutary work in his case. He was 
thrown into prison after the Restoration on 
an accusation of having supported the Com- 
monwealth, although he had suffered for his 
loyalty to Charles . and had opposed Crom- 
well’s ambitious attempts upon the monarchy. 
During his imprisonment his thoughts had 
turned much upon religion; and when he 
was set at liberty he resolved to devote the 
remainder of his life to the service of Ged. 
Perplexed by the conflicting systems which 
he saw around him, the old soldier betook 
himself to the Bible in search of true Chris- 
tianity. He had been much struck with the 
meekness and charity of the Quakers, whom 
be had met in England; and these prepos- 
sessions had been greatly strengthened by his 
intercourse with a fellow-prisoner, Swintoun 
of Swintoun, who had been one of the Lords 
of Session during the Commonwealth, and 
had borne a distinguished testimony in favor 
of Quakerism. Barclay thought he saw in 
the simplicity and godly walk of the Friends, 
in their readiness to undergo persecution for 
the faith, in their renunciation of war and 
bloodshed, and most of all in their love for 
each other, the signs by which he had been 
seeking for God’s people ; and no sooner had 
he fully satisfied himself of their Christian 
character than he came boldly forward and 
joined the communion of this despised sect. 

And thus they came together, Barclay and 
Jaffray, the soldier and the statesman, men 
who had won renown—each in his own call- 
ing—and who had alike come, each in his 
own way, to count worldly honor and world- 
ly wealth as loss for the excellency of the 
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ment of soldiers and s atesmen renouncing 
i; the world fora cloister, of a monarch like 
Charles V. exchanging an imperial crown for 
a cowl; but little less wonderful was the work- 
ing of that Christian conviction which led 
|men so eminent in their country as David 
| Barclay and Alexander Jaffray to join them- 
selves to the company of simple women and 
illiterate workmen who then formed the So- 
| ciety of Friends in Aberdeen. Jaffray had 
professed Quakerism three years before Bar- 
clay joiued the sect. The breach between the 
formers opinions and Presbyterianism had 
continued to increase, and the high-handed 
way in which the Scottish divines attempted 
to coerce him back into their communion 
could hardly have failed to disgust a geperous- 
minded man. He had conceived scruples 
against the Scotch sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, which he put forth with 
jess than his ordinary ability and decision, but 
in such a way as to be offensive to the more 
zealous Presbyterians. Like Barclay, he had 
been committed to the Edinburgh Tolbooth 
after the Restoration, and like Barclay he 
had also come under the influence of the 
Quaker Swintoun. At the time of his re- 
lease in 1661, he writes thus of the Quakers: 
“For I do verily find and believe there is 
right appearing from, and holden forth at 
this time by these despised people, which, if 
prejudice and passion did not hinder, might 
be received with much advantage.” he 
progress which these two Christian men made 
towards an open avowal of the tenets of 
Quakerism, was effected in very different 
ways, showing a great divergency of charac- 
ter, if professional habits had not something 
to do with the course that each adopted. 
Jaffray, the statesman, went cautiously to 
work; he was for ever taking counsel with 
the Scottish divines, even after he had satis- 
fied himself of the principles of the Friends, 
and seeking for godly discussions regarding 
the right way, which only called forth bitter 
feelings, and confirmed each side in its own 
opinions. Barclay, the soldier, sought no 
counsel but from the Word of God, and 
when his mind was fully made up his con- 
victions were proclaimed boldly to the world. 
“Thad more satisfaction,” said the old vet- 
eran, when the Aberdeen rabble had mobbed 
him for attending a meeting of Friends, “in 
being thus insulted for the truth, than when 
the magistrates were wont to mect me and 
convoy me on my visits to the town, and to 
solicit my company to a collation in their 
council-house.” 
(To be continued.) 
Tue hardest thing to hold in this world is 
an unruly tongue. 


| knowledge of Christ. People read with amaze- 
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UNION IN ACTION RATHER THAN IN BELIEF. 


All societies of men, whether we call them 
States or churches, should make their bond 
to consist in a common object and a common 
practice, rather than in a common belief; in 
other words, their ends should be good rather 
than truth. We may consent to act together, 
but we cannot consent to believe together; 
many motives may persuade us to the one; 
we may like the object, or we may like our 
company, or we may think it safest to join 
them, or most convenient, and any one of 
these motives is quite sufficient to induce a 
unity of action, action being a thing in our 
own power. But no motives can persuade us 
to believe together; we may wish a statement 
to be true; we may admire those who believe 
it; we may find it very inconvenient not to 
believe it: all this helps us nothing; unless 
our own mind is freely convinced that the 
statement or doctrine be true, we cannot by 
possibility believe it. That union in action 
will in the end lead very often to union in be- 
lief is most true; but we cannot ensure its do- 
ing so; and the social bond cannot directly 
require for its perfectness more than union of 
action. It cannot properly require more than 
it is in the power of men to give; and men 
can submit their actions to a common law at 
their own choice, but their internal convic- 
tions they cannot.—Dr. Arnold. 


- ———~er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer 


CONSTITUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


As the time is near at hand when the con- 
vention to revise the Constitution of the State 
of Pennsylvania will again assemble, it be- 
hooves the several Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings within its borders, to consider seri- 
ously whether or not they have anything to 
do in relation to this matter. We believe, as 
a religious people, that War is at variance 
with the spirit of Christianity and the teach- 
ings of its great Founder. Our fathers, as 
they abode under the teachings of the Spirit 
of Truth, were called out of all wars and 
fightings, and we their children profess to 
hold up the same testimony before the world ; 
and there are, I believe, many concerned 
minds up and down among us, who can 
neither bear arms vor pay any equivalent for 
refusing to do so. Now, to these this testi- 
mony is not a mere tradition, but a living 
reality—a requirement of the Divine Spirit, 
over which they have no control. “He 
putteth forth his own sheep, and goeth before 
them ; they know His voice, and follow 
wheresoever He leadeth.” And shall govern- 
ments, professing to be Christian, continue 
still to persecute and offend these little ones ? 
and is it reasonable to suppose that God’s bless- 
ing will continue to rest on that nation or 


people who disregard the conscientious con- 
victions of His dedicated children? It seems 
to me, therefore, that if we mind the Light, 
and are willing to do what our hands may 
find to do, that a way will be opened to hold 
up before this Convention the standard of 
pure undefiled Christianity. That the Com- 
monwealth, founded by the illustrious Penn, 
for the safe abiding place of the persecuted of 
every land, may become truly what it professes 
to be—the home of religious freedom. That 
the devoted Christian may be permitted to 
follow His divine Master wherever He may 
lead, even to the renunciation of all blood- 
shed, strife and contention, not only theoreti- 
cally, but practically, and yet remain unmo- 
lested by the State in his person and proper- 
ty. Most assuredly there is an atmosphere of 
Love, and, he who inhales it, cannot gird on 
the armor of the warrior, and go into the field 
of carnage ; and to this did Jesus call all 
His disciples when He exhorted them to love 
their enemies, that they might become the 
children of His Heavenly Father. I would 
not have us to petition that our Society alone 
be excused in this particular in the funda- 
mental law, for we have members who do not 
claim to have any conscience in the matter 
—their testimony, if they have any, is merely 
traditional ; but that all; of every name and 
creed, who are truly conscientious may be 
included. It is not that we may be relieved 
merely, in person and property, but that the 
cause of truth and righteousness may be ad- 
vanced in the earth, that we may now, as op- 
portunity offers, throw in our mite towards 
hastening the coming of that day, long fore- 
seen in prophetic vision, when the nations of 
the earth shall learn war no more. 
W. M. Way. 
Fulton, 12th mo. 15th, 1872. 
ON THE RECEPTION OF MEMBERS. 

In reading the Memoir of our beloved 
Friend Harriet J. Moore, I was interested and 
deeply instructed in the account she gave of 
the baptisms she passed through and the sac- 
rifices she felt bound to make, and I could 
not but contrast it with the applications for 
membership in the present day. 

“ The application was made to Motherkill 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, now held at 
Camden, and a memorable visit I received 
from a precious feeling band appointed on 
the occasion. My state of strippedness was 
then so great, I had known but little of be- 
ing permitted to feel clothed with the royal 
robe emblematical of the King’s favor. One 
of the dear Friends spoke feelingly and ap- 
propriately to my state. He said it was con- 
sistent with a parent’s love to dandle the 
helpless child, to nurse it on the knee, then 


ay 
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to encourage it to take a few steps alone ; 
but when it became able to walk he left it to 
prove its strength, and try what it could do 
without bis immediate presence. The spiritu 
al application was too plain not to be under- 
stood, and affordcd great encouragement to 
my mind. The other Friends spoke as I be- 
lieve the Spirit gave utterance. It was a 
melting, confirming season to my newly con- 
vinced and awakened state. Oh! how need- 
ful for those who are appointed to sit with 
sincere seekers after truth, to dwell low, to 
dig deep, that they may get beneath the sur- 
face, and administer counsel as the Master 
opens and directs ; then there would be abili- 
ty given to judge righteous judgment, and 
none would be received under a false cover- 
ing, adding to our numbers without increas- 
ing the strength and joy of the Church.” This 
last paragraph I wculd commend to the special] 
attention of those appointed on such applica- 
tions, as being in accordance with the second 
paragraph on “Convinced Persons” in our 
discipline, and of vital importance to the well- 
being of the Society. H. P. 
Twelfth month, 1872. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Little Falls, on the 9th of this month, and 
was a time of much encouragement and com- 
fort. The meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held on the Seventh-day preceding, at the 
usual time. 

On First-day the attendance was about as 
large as usual, the house being well filled, and 
was an interesting and profitable opportunity. 
Two Ministers and their companions, travel- 
ling in religious service, with minutes from 
their respective meetings, were present. The 
sublime and beautiful truths of the Christian 
religion, were set forth with great clearness, 
simplicity and force; the guidance of the light 


within was held to be the true ground-work of 


a religious life, and that nothing without us 
could give a knowledge of Spiritual things; 


but that it was the immediate inspiration of 


God in the individual soul. The quiet and 
attentive audience was encoureged to live up, 


in daily life, to the highest convictions of 


Truth and duty, revealed in every heart. 

After a fervent petition to the Divine 
Father for strength and ability to do the work 
assigned to each of us, and in grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the many favors and blessings 
dispensed to His dependent children, the 
meeting closed under a covering of solemn 
quiet. 

In the afterncon a meeting was held on 
the subject of First-day Schools. Several 
spoke encouragingly in favor of the work, and 
measures were taken to connect the subordi- 


nate branches of the Quarterly Meeting with 
the general First-day School Association. 
One of the Ministers alluded to bad an ap- 
pointed meeting in the evening at Belair, in 
a Methodist meeting-house, which was well 
attended, and was a satisfactory meeting. In 
this place our late valued Friend, John Hunt, 
has had meetings, when traveling in Truth’s 


service, and there is much openness here to 


receive ministering Friends. 
The Quarterly Meeting on Second-day was 
also a time of much favor. Several were en- 


gaged in vocal testimony to the sufficiency of 


the Divine Teacher in the heart, which is 


adapted to every state and condition, and 
“teaches as never man taught;” that this 


universality of Divine Grace is known and 
realized, wherever there is human intelligence 
the world over; hence all nations of people 


recognize the existence of a Deity. Mothers 


and fathers were feelingly addressed on be- 
half of their tender offspring—that these little 


ones might be dedicated to the Lord; the 


youth were tenderly and affectionately en- 
treated to yield willing obedience to the re- 


quirings of ‘Truth made known unto them; 


and the aged were encouraged to hold out in 
faithfulne:s to the end ; that all might live in 
the light, and walk in the light, not serving 
ourselves, nor idols of our own making, nor 
conforming to the fashions of the world, and 
to the extravagance of the times—but rather 
to abide in the light, that we might become 
children of the light, serving the Lord. 


The extracts from the proceedings of our 
late Yearly Meeting claimed attention ; the 
action of the Yearly Meeting on the subjects 
sent up to it at the last quarter, were particu- 
larly noticed, as the change in the discipline 
in relation to Temperance, making the fourth 
query now include all intoxicating drinks; 
and the adoption of a new clause to allow 
Friends travelling with minutes, as compan- 
ions of ministers, to sit in the meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders, although they are not mem- 
bers of that body. The hour of meeting at 
Little Falls was agreed to be changed from 
11 to 10 o’clock, which now makes the time 
of holding the Quarterly Meeting uniform at 
that hour, for all the places where the Monthly 
Meetings composing it are held. The younger 
members were appointed in connection with 
those more aged, for the business of the meet- 
ing, and the early return of those who retired 
when the shutters were closed, and the atten- 
tion and interest manifested by all were favor- 
ably alluded to as an indication of improve- 
ment. 


Encouragement was held out to all, to the 


young particularly, to seek for a place of 


abiding in religious life; and that in the So- 
ciety of Friends there isa liberty in the Truth, 
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and a wider sphere opened for religious labor 
and usefulness than in other organizations 
where church ceremonies are more circum- 
scribing. It was a time of spiritual refresh- 
ing in which we could acknowledge that it 
was good for us to be thus together. A pause 
of reverent silence ensued and the meeting 
closed. We 
Baltimore, Md., 12th mo., 1872. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


When I meet with a choice sentiment or a 
well-expressed Truth, I love to share the 
treasure with those of my friends who may 
not have access to the volume whence it 
came. This feeling induces me to send thee 
an extract from a little work called “The 
Discipline of Sorrow,” written by Wm. G. 
Eliot. The author, though not of our faith 
in many nonessentials, very evidently recog- 
nizes in our varied allotments evidences of 
the superintending care of our Heavenly 
Father, and his aim appears to be to bring 
us into harmony therewith by shewing to our 
often clouded vision some of the compensa- 
tions which accompany or result from our 
afflictions, 

He says, “ Every step of advancement in 
the Christian character adds to our Christian 
faith, until we learn to lay aside all doubt 
and fear, and to receive joy and sorrow 
equally proofs of parental love. ” - 

“There is, however, a still higher experi- 
ence by which we may understand more per- 
fectly the blessing pronounced upon those 
who mourn. It is the experience by which 
we are taught the compensations given, even 
here, to those upon whom the burden of grief 
is laid. 

“The Scriptures teach that ‘they who 
sow in tears shall reap in joy,’ and ‘that it is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to 
the house of feasting.’ These are words which 
we may have heard and read a thousand 
times, without thinking of them as being lit- 
erally true. We have thought of them, per- 
haps, as being true in some technical, religi- 
ous sense, rather than as expressing the actu- 
al facts in the real expsriences of life. We 
have learned, perhaps, by observing the ef- 
fect of adversity upon others or upon our- 
selves, that the trials of life are calculated to 
purify and elevate the soul ; but the present 
compensations of sorrow are not so easily dis- 
cerned. We do not so willingly learn that 
even here, in the human relationships of life, 
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of friends, of kindred and home, it is possible 
for us to become the gainers by that which 
seems to be the greatest loss, and that our 
real happiness in loving may be increased, 
and our whole life become more blessed, be- 
cause of the shadows and the darkness in 
which we may have been appointed for a 
time to dwell. . * ’ ° 

“The best part of our experience is not 
enjoyment, but suffering. Our highest hap- 
piness comes not with laughter, but through 
tears. There are those who live only on the 
surface of life, whose hearts strike no roots 
deeper than the thin surface-soil, which every 
passing storm washes or drives away, and 
leaves an unfruitful earthy clay beneath ; 
and such persons who live to eat and drink 
and to be merry, may have no knowledge, 
and may desire no knowledge of what we are 
now saying. ‘To them the house of mourning 
is the house of mourning and nothing else. 
They shun it as a pestilence, and have noth- 
ing to learn there which their selfish and 
worldly nature is capable of learning. Pleas- 
ure and happiness are to them words of the 
same meaning: suffering and evil are but 
the same idea. It is not for them nor to 
them that we speak. We speak to those who 
have gone down into the depths of sorrow, 
but even there have been able to cry out unto 
the living God. We speak to those who are 
at least prepared to understand that the bap- 
tism of tears may be that which fits us for the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


“We ask, therefore, whether we cannot 
distinctly trace a great part of what is noblest 
and best, to what we have suffered. Has it 
been the prosperity or the adversity of life 
which has ministered most truly to our manli- 
ness of thought, to our love of virtue, to our 
capacity of real enjoyment? Let us take this 
question with us in the retrospect of the last 
ten years, and try the good and evil of life by 
this practical test. Out of that experience, 
could we now best afford to lose the working 
of our joys or of our sorrows? Has pleasure 
or pain done the most forus? Has the house 
of mourning or the house of feasting taught 
us the most? From what source have our 
noblest thoughts come ? How have the purest 
affections been cultivated ? If we are con- 
scious that our love of virtue is stronger than 
it was, and that we are learning to live more 
habitually in the Divine presence, have we 
learned it in the time of vigorous health, or 
upon the bed of sickness? Has God ever 
seemed so near to us as in the chamber ot 
death ? Has eternity ever been so real, as 
when we have returned from standing at the 
open grave ?” 

I scarcely know where to stop. The author 
of the little book brings forward so much to 
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substantiate the views with which he started, | partments of governmental service are divided into 
that our afflictions are attended with over- | “ groups,’ and these groups subdivided into grades, 
balancing compensations. according to the amount of salary carried by each. 

Some persons may be unable to receive} To illustrate : In the customs department, the offices 
this assertion, and to some it may not be a] of collector, naval officer, and surveyor are pri- 
realized truth; neither may the discipline of | marily directed to be filled by the Secretary of the 
affliction be alike needed by all, but I feel 
there is truth in the assertion, and many may 
be comforted by finding they are not alone in 
their experiences, however painful. 

We are mercifully dealt with, even accord- 
ing to our different temperaments, and surely, 
if we will, we may see the workings of the 
Divine hand in many of our heaviest trials ; 
not needlessly afllicting, but out of seeming 
evil, still educing good. 

The glare of the mid-day sun is not as 
favorable for the exercise of a weak vision 
as an atmosphere through which the shadow of 
a cloud passes. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 28, 187: 


Treasury, “who “ shall ascertain if any of the sub- 
ordinate officers in the customs district in which a 
vacancy occurs are suitable persons, qualified to 
discharge sufliciently the duties of the office to be 
filled; and, if such persons be found, he shall cer- 
tify to the President the name or names of those 
subordinates, not exceeding three, who, in his judg- 
ment, ure best qualified for the position, from whom 
the President will make the nomination to fill the 
vacancy. But, if no such snbordinate be found 
qualified, or if the nomiuation be not confirmed, 
the motion will be made at the discretion of the 
President.” 

The proposed measure will secure inde- 
pendence of opinion to those who aspire to 
or hold civil office, and will have a tendency 
to secure more intelligent service to the gov- 
ernment as the faithful incumbent is safe 
against arbitrary removal, 


— 9 + — 
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OF THE PresipENtT.—The press of Yearly 
Meeting and other matter has prevented our 
earlier expressing our gratification in read- 
ing the recent message to Congress of Presi- 
dent Grant. He announces the success of 
the policy of justice and peace adopted in 
the treatment of the Indians at the begin- 
ning of his administration, and promises that 
while he continues to direct the affairs of the 
nation the same Christian course shall be 
pursued without any change except such as 
shall make it yet more effective. To com- 
plete the existing Indian policy, he recom- 
mends the conversion of the Indian territory 
south of Kansas into a home for Indians and 
erecting therein a Territorial form of gov- 
ernment. Peaceably disposed tribes shall be 
induced to remove thither, and then receive 
aid and instruction in acquiring a knowledge 
of agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 

His views in regard to civil service reform 
are such as must command the approval of 
all lovers of their country. 


MARRIED, 

TUSSEY—MARTIN.—On the 21st of llth mo., 
1872, with the approbation of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting, William Tussey to Martha Il. Martia, both 
of Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLEY—COX.—Atthe residence of the bride’s 
parents, on the 12th of 12th mo., with the approba- 
tion of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Lewis V. Smedley, 
ot Willistown, to Selena, daughter of Caieb II. Cox, 
of Westown, all of Chester Co. 


avin NN ian 
DIED. 


KING.—On the 15th of 9th mo., 1872, Samuel 
Kiog. in the 47th year of his age ; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa. lle manifested 
remarkable patience and fortitude during his illness, 
approached the closing scene with entire resignation, 
and seemed to be joyfully waiting the final sum- 
mons. 

PHIPPS.—Suddenly, on the 27th of 11th mo., 
1872, Amos Phipps, of White Marsh, Montgomery 
Co,, Pa., in the 78th year of his age ; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly and Plymouth Particular Meet- 
ings. Thus pass away the fathers ia our Israel, 
and we bope their mantle may rest on the children, 
and that a succession of standard bearers be contin- 
ued in our beloved Society. 








INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Address read in the Yearly Meeting, (recently 
held) Approved, and Referred again to the 
Meeting for Sufferings for Publication. 
Dear Friends :—I have been much exer- 

cised in the evidences of the past decline of 

our Society, and in its apparent want of Jiv- 
ing faith in the precious truth that lies as 
the foundation of our organization. In its 
origin, Friends were zealous to maintain the 


‘© The Civil Service measure propores that all of- 
ficers under Government, except those whose incuin- 
bents are nominated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, shall be filled by candidates who ob- 
tain their places through a meritorious competitive ex- 
amination. 

For the sake of simplicity and convenience, the 
Various subordinate positions in the different de- 





testimonies received through the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, and esteemed ease, world- 
ly riches, or rewards, as nothing compared 
with the value of the principles confided to 
their care, or the souls that were to be re- 
deemed from sin and brought into salvation, 
through the power of the “ Indwelling Spir- 
it.” Imprisonment, confiscation of property 
and loss of life itself could not deter them 
from proclaiming the love of God and his 
power revealed in the soul. 

Separation from their families and from 
all the world deemed desirable, was endured, 
that they might make others acquainted with 
the riches of a life in Christ. Thus was our 
religious Society gathered, and a measure of 
its service performed in establishing Truth 
in the world. Through similar experiences 
every religious organization has passed, that 
has aided in lifting any portion of the werld 
out of the bondage of sin ‘into the Freedom 
of Truth and righteousness. 

The corner stone of our Faith, divine reve- 
lation to each accountable soul, sufficient, if 
heeded, to accomplish its salvation, is gain- 
ing acceptance throughout the civilized world. 
Religious liberty exists almost everywhere 
to an extent unknown among the founders 
and early laborers of our Society. Public 
eeptiment tolerates an almust unlimited free- 
dom in investigating religious creeds and 
theories, while perhaps never in the history 
of Christendom have the masses been more 
tired of empty profession, or more thoroughly 
awake to the formalities and pharisaisms of 
religious professors. With the ground ap- 
parently so well prepared for the seeds of 
truth, we have to acknowledge that, as a so- 
ciety, we have ceased to be as prominent an 
instrumentality as our profession requires, in 
proclaiming by tongue, pen or example, the 
higher religious truths springing from a liv- 
ing faith in the cardinal principle we profess. 
Does it not seem that we have almost sold 
our birthright as pioneers, for a love of ease, 
quiet, and respectability ? 

This is no new state or condition, but one 
that has existed in nearly all eras of our 
history, except when coming out from among 
the masses, each with his peculiar theories or 
dogmas, and gathering to the one great cen- 
tral principle of the “ Inward Light.” While 
this was going on and each was tolerant of the 
other, holding obedience to the voice of God 
as revealed to each mind, as the only vital, 
essential duty of the Christian seeker, and 
all other differences as subjects to be gradu- 
ally harmonized by the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit in its own time, Christian love abound- 
ed. A love, that loved those that were wan- 
dering in darkness; those that doubted, or 
reviled or persecuted, as well as those that 
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were like-minded ; a love that sought out the 
sick of every class and condition, and endeav- 
ored to bring them to the physician of soule, 
that they might be healed. 

Abcut one hundred years ago Job Scott 
wrote, saying : 

“Oh, the deadness and dryness of the works,, 
and obedience, the duties and devotions of 
the great bulk of Christian professors in the 
several Societies. Each can see formality in 
the members of others, but too few suspect it 
in themselves. I think I clearly see that 
dead formality is as prevalent in many of 
our plain Friends and constant attenders of 
meeting, and such as are scrupulously honest 
in all their dealings, exact in their moral con- 
duct, and who can join in condemning the 
formality of most other societies, as it is in 
those they so freely condemn. I do not mean 
that their manner of condemning the formal- 
ity of others is uncharitable or blamable, or 
without real pertinency, but I mean that a 
degree of furmality as dangerous, as unseen 
by themselves, prevails with many of our 
own members, even outwardly very orde:ly 
walkers and such as think that sitting down 
in silence is far more acceptable to God than 
words uttered in man’s time, strength and 
wisdom. I know of rothing more accepta- 
ble to God, nor more useful, instructive and 
strengthening to the souls of men, than true 
silent worship, and waiting on God for help 
immediately from His holy presence, ncr of 
scarcely anything more formal and lifeless, 
than that dull unfeeling silence, which too 
many of our Society are satisfying themselves 
with the year round, and from year to 
year. Oh, it is the Life, the Life. that is the 
thing.” 

Will not these sayings of Job Scott apply 
in large degree now? 

One of the strongest injunccions of early 
Friends was, as expressed by George Fox, 
“Mind the Light, Mind the Light.” This 
light was the revelation of God's will in the 
human soul, guiding it in all its daily duties, 
both to God and to its fellow man. While 
we are trammeled with unnecessary cares per- 
taining to perishable things, our brother is 
either forgotten, or comes before us in the light 
with which he affects our earthly plans and pur- 
poses, and neither for ourselves nor him, are 
we seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. In all that pertains to the pleas- 
uresthat are not in the divine will, does it not 
remain to be a truth that the way is narrow 
that leads to life eternal? Have the condi- 
tions of acceptable service changed? Does 
the way of our salvation now lie in paths 
pleasanter to the unregenerate soul than here- 
tofore? In what age of the world, or in 
what era of our Society’s history, has the 
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truth been advanced when there were none to 
offer their time, their ease, their all, when 
called—as instruments to open the blind eyes 
and unsiop the deaf ears? 

When we fold our hands in discourage- 
ment and szy as one formerly, “and I, even 
I only, am left, and they seek my life to 
take it away,” we forget that it is in God, 
and not in us, that strength is found: that of 
us he only asks watchfulness and obedience. 
Looking back at the history of our Society, 
we find in each generation a few, who labor- 
ed in faithfulness amidst the lethargy or in- 
difference of the many, rising into the purer 
atmosphere of /iving truth and doing the work 
assigned them, hampered and wounded by the 
deadness of the letter that surrounded them; 
succeeding generations have recognized and 
honored these, but hampered and wounded 
the tendered and awakened minds among 
themselves. Must this goon? Is it not 
possible to sustain a society that in Christian 
charity shall look only in tender love and 
pity upon the shortcomings of one another, 
and whose light shall be the life of Christ 
manifested in themselves, and not derived 
through the faithful servants of other genera- 
tions ? 

Is not the power that led George Fox out 
of the darkness of the letter into the light of 
the spirit, and enabled him to draw thousands 
within the operations of the same power, 
still in existence? Will not the same ardent 
seeking be rewarded by the same rich find- 
ing now as then? Friends, let us inquire, each 
for ourselves, “Is it I, Lord,” that am cru- 
cifying Thee? Do you, dear friends, whose 
call has been to the ministry, prayerfully 
seek to know why the walls of lethargy that 
surround us, do not fall as you encompass 
them? Verily the power of the Lord is not 
lessened. Dig deeper for a more sure foun- 
dation, and that you may reach the pure 
fountain of love; pray with the burden of 
the world’s siu upov you; ask in living faith 
that the Lord’s will be done in and through 
you, though it be by purification as with fire 
and great tribulation. Then shall the Mas- 
ter's power dwell with you. 


And you, Elders in the Church, who are 
set apart as elders in experience, to be helps 
to the ministers, and fathers and mothers in 
spiritual things to the flocks around you, 
have you upheld the hands of the ministers 
when they have been ready to fall through 
discouragement? Have you sought to be 
baptized with them in the earnestness of spirit 
that prepares them for fruitful service in the 
cause of the truth? 

Do you “rejoice with those that rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep?” And what 
of the tender plants put in your care? Have 
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you visited them in love and encouragement, 
handing forth that food, which, having asked, 
you have received from the loving Father 
for them? Have you counseled them with 
the admonitions of truth, frech/y revealed to 
your souls, and therefore suited to their con- 
ditions, rather than judged them by the cus- 
toms and traditions of the past? 

Have you beer prayerful watchmen going 
in parental anxiety more than half way to 
meet the weak and trembling steps of those 
who have become seeking children, and wa- 
tered and nurtured the tender plant of life, 
springing up in their souls? Truly, your 
office is one of vital importance to the Chris- 
tian growth and welfare of society, scarcely 
second to that of the living, vocal ministry, 
handing forth the revelations of divine truth 
to the multitude. 

And to you, middle-aged men and women, 
upon whose shoulders the burden of life lies 
heavily, to you also the caliis: “ Watchmen, 
what of the night?” ; 

Are you diligently seeking first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness? What 
will all this world’s goods or honors weigh 
with you in the hour when you render an ac- 
count of your lives before the judgmeut seat 
which is in the light of Eternity? Do you 
not realize in a degree the nothingness of all 
that is perishable in comparison with the 
condition of an immortal soul? Consider 
well the stewardship that has been entrusted 
to you, in your influence upon your fellow- 
beings, and the difference in the lives that 
are devoted to earthly gain and self-gratifica- 
tion, and those devoted to the lifting up of 
the degraded, the healing of the sin sick, and 
the loving work that draws us into a oneness 
with Christ, even as he is one with the Father. 
The one is as ashes to the lips, even in this 
world, and the other peace and quiet aszur- 
ance forever. 


In addressing you who are passing through 
childhood up to the threshold of active life, 
rapidly advancing to your places among the 
world’s workers, there to produce good or 
evil fruit, as you are guided by a sense of 
right or by the powers of selfishness, let us en- 
treat you, that in seeking the frivolous pleas- 
ures of an hour you do not turn away from 
that which is everlasting in its rewards of 
happiness and peace. Your lives will pro- 

| duce fruit, and it is for you to decide what 
| its character shall be, and if good, whether it 
shall be borne in comfort and in the consci- 
ous presence of Divine love, or in the heat and 
dust of a road planted with thorns and weeds 
that furnish no shelter, no food, no help, but 
scratch and scar, trip and hinder the weary 
| pilgrim who thus reaps what he has sown in 
| earlier life. He who early offers his sou! as 











a temple for the Holy Spirit to dwell in, will 


find in its wisdom a refuge from many of the 
trials and temptations that would otherwise 
fall to his lot. His path upward will be 
trodden in more perfect assurance and peace, 
than if he had been a wanderer in forbidden 
ways, now followed and beset by the tempta- 
tions that had there assailed and overcome 
him. If you have not been conscious of the 
dawning of the kingdom of Heaven in your 
souls, and the voice of the loving Father has 
not been heard, showing you the rich rewards 
for obedience to His leadings, you can still 
ae realize the simple manifestations of 

lis power, in the checks felt when about to 
do that which you believe to be wrong. Here 
is the starting point; be attentive to these 
impressions, always obey, and you will soon 
find them constantly present and increasing 
in clearness and strenyth. 

When alone, turn your thoughts towards 
God, and your duty to Him and to your as- 
sociates ; ask in faith that you may see clear- 
ly, and find ability to do, the little or the 
much that may be required of you. Do not 
look for great manifestations of God’s will, 
nor great duties to be shown you, for he who 
is not first faithful in the little is not quali- 
fied for the burden or the reward of greater 
things. 

Thus prepared and qualified, you will he 
numbered among the workers whose impress 
is made in the history of the world by the 
mental, moral and spiritual elevation of man- 
kind, by the record of human suffering re- 
lieved, of criminals reformed, and of wars 
and injustice done away. 

Christianity in its purity, bears the rich 
fruit of loving-kindness, honesty, truth and 
charity ; feeds the hungry, gives drink to 
the thirsty, cares for the stranger, clothes the 
naked, and visits the sick and those that are 
imprisoned. 

Dear friends, may we each realize the truth 
of these sayings, and be more diligent in put- 
ting our profession into practice, producing 
fruits of practical righteousness, and ia the 
end receive the reward of, “ Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” 


From the Monthly Reeord. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN CAP- 
TIVE, 
The Record is indebted to Orlando Allen, of 


Buffalo, N. Y., for the following sketch : 

During the revolutionary war, that portion 
of the Iroquois, or Six Nations of Indians, 
which took up arms against the Colonies, 
were in the habit of making predatory incur- 
sions into the white settlements of Pennsy]- 
vania, lying along its northern borders and 
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sometimes extending far into the interior, 
their object being captives and plunder. 

The former, or such of them as survived 
the hardships of the journey into the Indian 
country, and the cruelties practised upon 
them en route by the savages, particularly 
the younger portion of them, were usually 
adopted into such of the families of the tribes 
as desired them, and thenceforth residing with 
and becoming essentially like their captors, 
in all their tastes, habits and pursuits. 

After the defeat and subjugation of these 
Indians by General Sullivan, at the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in 1786, they stipulated to lib- 
erate all the white captives then remaining 
with them, and to surrender them at that 
point within a given time. These etipula- 
tions were scrupulously fulfilled on the part 
of the Indians, so far as the desires and incli- 
nations of the captives themseives would per- 
mit, some of whom would not be given up, 
but chose to remain among their adopted 
friends, the Indians. 

Of this number was the subject of this 
sketch. ‘Thomas Armstrong, who when I 
first knew him, now more than fifty years ago, 
resided among the Seneca Indians on the 
Buffalo Creek reservation, within a few miles 
of the then village of Buffalo, and was serv- 
ing as interpreter to the Mission Station 
among those Indians. 

He had acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
the English language. Having been captured 
in his infancy, the Indian had become as 
it were his mother tongue. I saw him often, 
and learned from him in the course of fre- 
quent conversations, much of his experience 
among the Indians. He was married to a 
full-blooded white woman, who, like himself, 
had been a captive among the Indians from 
infancy, but who, unlike him, had not ac- 
quired a knowledge of one word of the Eng- 
lish language, being essentially Indian in all 
save blood. 


They were both members of the Mission 
church, and probably not far from sixty 
years of age at the time of which I write. 

In one of these conversations, Armstrong 
informed me that he was so young when 
taken from his family, that he had no recol- 
lection of his home or kindred, or if any it 
was so vague ard indistinct as to appear like 
the shadow of a far off dream; nevertheless, 
when he grew to man’s estate there came an 
intense longing desire to know something 
more of his family and kindred than he had 
hitherto been able to gather from the Indisns. 
He had been told by one and another of the 
individuals comprising the party who brought 
him off, in a few brief words, fragments of 
the circumstances attending that raid ; still 
there always seemed to him that there was 
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much which they were unwilling to, or did 
not communicate, and which so increased his 
desires and influenced his imagination, that 
he finally formed the resolution to visit the 
place from whence he was taken, and a sister 
of his whom the Indians informed him was 
married and still living near the place, and thus 
obtain full particulars concerning his family. 

He had previously learned that his father’s 
name was Thomas Armstrong, that he was a 
farmer, having at the time of the attack npon 
his settlement, a wife and seven children, 
but what their fate, except the sister above- 
mentioned, he said he never knew. 

When about twenty years of age, gaining 
all the information from the Indians concern- 
ing his family which they chose to commu- 
nicate, and of the precise locality of his 
former home, he started off on a journey of 
several days’ duration through an almost 
trackless wilderness, and after a long and 
weary search, found the place of his destina- 
tion and the residence of his sister. With 
faltering steps and a throbbing heart he en- 
tered the house and was greeted by a gentle, 
sweet-faced woman, who eyed him with com- 
passion but with a countenance which indi- 
cated no suspicion of the truth that the wild 
being before her was her long-lost brother. 

Armstrong took the proffered chair and, 
without the power of uttering a word, 
watched with yearning heart every motion 
of his sister as she busied herself about her 
household duties. He remained in the house 
thus occupied for two or three hours when, 
without disclosing who he was, he quietly 
withdrew and entered upon his long and tire- 
some journey. 


In answer to my enquiry, as to his reason 
for not making himself known to his sister, 
he said that he was dressed and looked like 
an Indian, and no doubt his sister regarded 
him as such as he sat there in her presence ; 
that his knowfedge of the English language 
was so imperfect that he could not have held 
much of a conversation with her, that he had 
had so little intercourse with white people, 
and everything looked to him so grand and 
imposing in and around her dwelling, that 
he was completely overawed, and being ex- 
ceedingly diffident his courage entirely for- 
sook him and he was fain to content himself 
with feasting his eyes, and thns losing the 
only opportunity he ever had of knuwing and 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUN-SET THOUGHTS. 


Who can describe the gorgeous clouds 
That float along the skies, 

Before the night in darkness shrouds 
All forms before our cyes ? 

When setting sun throws up his rays 
Departiog for the night, 

What beauteous tints the heaven displays 
With many colors bright. 


Sometimes with crimsoa colored light, 
With orange and with blue, 

Like raisbows on the mountain height, 
Or sparkles on the dew. 

How oft I've watched the sunset sky 
Till all the colors fled, 

When years, long gone, eeem’d passing by 
With all their roll! of dead. 

The days of youth return d once more, 
The thoughts of early years,— 

The future then I ponder'd o’er, 
With all its hopes and fears ; 

That future now has come to me,— 
Its mystery i3 unveiled,— 

I walk'd along life’s changeful sea 
With joys and fears assail’d, 


Till more than half a century 
Has tipp’d my hair with grey, 

And all my movements are less free, 
My eyes less bright to-day. 

But I have learn’d by constant thought 
To steer my bark along,—- 

Oft through experience dearly bought, 
And often steering wrong. 

To many years I cannot look,— 
The end 's approaching near,— 

The murm’ring waters of the brook, 
Though running pure and clear, 

Will fiad at length the ocean-tide, 
And swallow'd up will be,— 

So the Unknown will open wide 
E’er very long for me. 

Content to meet the Father’s call, 
Ready to go or stay, 

To Him I give my life my all, 
Whene’er He names the day. 

Baltimore, 12th mo., 1872. N. 
since Se acta 


MAN, 


M¢ God, I heard this day 

That none doth build astately habitation 
But he that means to dwells therein. 
What house more stately hath there been, 

Or can be, than is man, to whose creation 

All things are in decay ? 
For man is everything, 

And more: he is a tree, yet bears no fruit ; 
A beast, yet is, or should be, more— 
Reason and speech we only bring. 

Parrots may thank us, if they are not mute— 

They go upon the score. 


Man is all symmetrie— 


becoming known to the only person living of | Full of proportions, one limb to another, 


whom he had any knowledge allied to him 
by the ties of consanguinity 

I believe Armstrong remained among the 
Indians until his death, which took place 


near Buffalo; many years ago. He was} pit manb 


buried in the grounds devoted to burial pur- 
poses near the old Mission Church. 


And all to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest brother ; 
For head with foot hath private amitie, 
And both with moons and tides. 


Nothing hath got so farre 
ath caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest starre 
He is in little all the sphere. 


— 


° On our return to the city we took a boat 
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Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Finde their acquaintance there. 
For us the winds do blow 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure : 
The whole is either our cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 
be The starres have us to bed— 
Night draws the curtain, which the suane withdraws. 
Musick and light attend our head ; 
All things unto our flesh are kinde 
In their descent and being—to our minde 
in their ascent and cause. 
Fach thing is full of dutie: 
Waters united are our navigation— 
Distinguished, our habitation ; 
Below, our drink—above our meat ; 
Both are our cleanlinesse. Hath one such beautie? 
Then how are all things neat! 
More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
O mightie love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 
Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a palace built, oh dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with Thee at last ! 
Till then afford us so much wit 
That asthe world serves us, we may serve Thee, 
And both Thy servants be. 
—Georg Herbert. 


—_—— -~0ee 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


BY A. C. M. 
Continued from page 635. 


instead of the cars, and in going up the Seine, 
as we were opposite St. Cloud, Napoleon’s 
mansion in ruins was pointed out to me. Af- 
ter arriving at Paris, we visited the Palace of 
Industry first, and saw a great collection of 
industrial fabrics of every description. In 
some of the rooms we visited we found a great 
many curiosities and antiquities brought from 
almost every portion of the Old World, an- 
tique statuary being prominent, also tombs 
and receptacles for the dead from Egypt. 
The French have ever been foremost in the 
collection of such things. One afternoon was 
devoted in visiting Pere le Chaise, that vast 
city of the dead, and it is a sight never to be 
forgotten. The monuments and graves are 
as close as possible to each other. The bodies 
appear to have been committed to the earth, 
and stone slabs laid over the grave, and above 
and around this, a tomb is generally erected 
of sufficient size to admit from two to four 
persons. At the rear of these tombs there are 
generally two or three shelves across the back 
end, and upon these shelves are placed such 
’ offerings as affection and inclination may 
suggest. All these offerings, by the by, are 
exposed to the eyes of the curious, for the 
doors of the tombs are of iron, and generally 
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have sufficient openings in them to display 
everything within. Sometimes the opening 
in the door is in the form of a cross. I looked 
into several, and io some of them there were 
costly vases filled with beautiful flowers, and 
immortelles hanging around the sides of the 
tomb. In others, again, the openings within 
would be of a less ostentatious or expensive 
kind, and so, also, it might be said of the 
tombs themselves. Some were extravagantly 
expensive, while others were much less so ; 
but as a general rule a very large outlay 
seemed to have been made in most instances. 
There were two chairs or more in very many 
of them, by which we may infer that surviv- 
ing friends sometimes gather within and hold 
converse there over the remains of their de- 
parted ones. Some that I looked in showed 
that the offerings last made had become old 
and withered by time. Perhaps the hand that 
bestowed them had withered also, and now, 
that no one is left to care for them, Time, in 
its course, will often bring this to pass. Du- 
ring my rambles here I did not forget to seek 
out the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, not 
from any love of his memory, however, but 
for her; for my sympathies ever go out to 
those whom I believe to have been greatly 
wronged, as in her case ; but of the tomb it- 
self: it is built upin a square body on brown 
granite, about five feet in height, and upon 
this repose their statues, cut out of the same 
material. Columns rise from each corner of 
the fabric of sufficient height to give it due 
proportion, and a roof four-square covers the 
whole. There are some devices and inscri 

tions which I could not read, and the whole 
begins to show the mark of time upon it; the 
stone itself, I think, not being of the best kind 
for lasting. After my survey of the tombs 
enclosing the mighty ones of earth (and I saw 
upon them the names of many known to 
history and to fame), I went beyond to the 
place assigned to the humble and the poor. 
This, also, is a wonderful picture in its way. 
No costly tombs are raised over the dead here, 
but instead, thereof, the busy hand of love 
and affection has twined thousands upon thou- 
sands of little mementos upon the graves of 
loved ones. It is indeed a spectacle calcu- 
lated to affect the feelings of the beholder. 
There are simple iron rods, with crosses on, 
in incredible numbers. Upon these are at- 
tached all manner of devices which love and 
devotion could possibly contrive. The rods 
and crosses are literally covered with flowers 
and immortelles, and in very many instances 
little glass coverings have been ingeniously 
placed over them to protect them from the 
storm, and yet not cover them from sight. 
Here is a little grave literally covered with 
the toys which were dear to the darling one 
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in life. It was a little daughter, for there 
are her dolls and her pet Jambs, and other or- 
naments befitting her sex. Here, again, is the 
grave of a darling son, and his grave is 
covered with the bat aud ball, the rolling 
hoop and the flying kite, &c.; and thus it is 
as far as the eye can extend. An American 
who has never seen it cannot realize it from 
description ; and while I admit the love and 
devotion which leads these people to make 
such a multitude of offerings and sacrifices to 
their dear departed ones, I could wish that 
their minds were sufficiently illuminated by 
that light ‘“ which brings life and immortali- 
ty to light,” to see that their “ loved ones are 
not there ;” that they have risen and gone 
forth to a place prepared for them. And now 
our time is shortening in Puris—but there is 
one place yet to visit before [ leave the coun- 
try: that is the tomb of Josephine. I read 
her story when young, and became so im- 
pressed with the story of her life, her inesti- 
mable character, and the wrongs which she 
suffered, that I always determined in my mind 
that if I visited France, her tomb would be 
one of the places of all others to visit. In 
pursuance of this determination, in company 
with my nephew, we took an evening train 
for Reuil, a few miles from Paris, that being 
the place of her burial. It was nearly or 
quite sunset when we arrived at the station ; 
we knew it was rather late when we started, 
but it was our last and only time to devote to 
it. Wetook a cab, and directed the driver to 
drive to the parish church up in the village, 
about a mile distant. He drove on, and soon 
landed us at the church door. We cautious- 
ly entered, and found, there in the evening 
twilight, two or three silent worshippers. 
Not wishing to disturb these, we looked up 
our cabman and gave him to understand that 
we wanted the person having charge of the 
church. He went off, and soon returned with 
an aged lady. I told her that we wished to 
visit the tomb of Josephine. She repeated 
my words in broken French, and with a 
cheerful countenance beckoned us to follow. 
Inside it was dark, but our guide soon lit up, 
and then, key in hand, went to the north-west 
corner of the church, unlocked a wicket gate, 
and invited us in, and we were in the pres- 
ence of Josephine’s tomb. Our guide, in a 
subdued voice, pronounced the name of Jo- 
sephine, at the same time, with like venera- 
tion, calling our attention to the inscription 
upon themarble. The tomb is placed bigher 
than the floor, in the body of the church. 
We ascend two or three steps before we are 
ona level with it. The body of the tomb 


rises about six feet above the base, and upon 
this a marble statue of Josephine stands in- 
clining forward, reading a scroll very intent- 


aa 
ly—probably her renunciation of the crown. 
The whole structure is of marble, and very neat 
and beautiful. At the opposite corner of the 
church was a like tomb inscribed to her 
daughter, Hortense, ex-Queen of Holland. 
Our guide gave us to understand that the re- 
mains of Hortense were not enclosed there, 
pointing below, under the church. After 
viewing this she beckoned us onward to the 
vault below, and we svon saw the tomb itself. 
This is also cf marble, and stands above 
ground, with the same inscription upon it as 
upon the monument. After looking at this 
also with deep interest, we ascended to the 
floor above, but were again attracted to the 
tomb of Josephine. If my aged guide could 
have understood me, I should have asked her 
whether, in all her experience before, she had 
known two strangers, many thousand miles 
from home, requiring her services to guide 
them to the tombs of Josephine and her be- 
loved daughter by nizht. But when true 
sympathy imposes burthens upon us their re- 
quirements are light. We cheerfully be- 
stowed upon our kind guide a sufficieat com- 
pensation for her services, and bade her adieu. 
We now inquired cf our guide for Malmaison, 
the place of Josephine’s residence after her 
dethronement, and told him to drive us there. 
He went near it, and we found a guard at 
the entrance; he would not let us pass with- 
out referring to an officer within the gate. 
Our cabman. went to him, and from what we 
could discover he was objecting, and not like- 
ty toadmit us. Upon that, I pressed forward, 
and told him that we were strangers from 
America, that we had visited the tomb of 
Josephine, and that now we wanted to see 
Malmaison. He could understand a little 
English, and the words “ Josephine” and 
‘ Americans” answered the purpose, and he 
at once led the way. It is now occupied by 
the government as a military post, and was 
lighted up so fully that we could see it and 
the grounds around it plainly.. The building 
is large, and of imposing structure, but the 
noble spirit that suffered there, and by her 
sufferings sanctified it to all strangers, is not 
there now, and hence, in the glare of gas 
light, it merely gleamed forth a mournfal look, 
as of departed glory. Our kind officer shook 
us kindly by the hand as we parted from him 
and gave him a gratuity, and muttered Eng- 
lish enough to tell us that he would like to 
visit New York. Our cabman took us back 
to the station, the train soon came along, and 
we returned to Paris—to our lodgings, happy 
and contented. And here ends our explora- 
tions for the present ; to-morrow we return to 
London, stopping a little by the way at 
Rouen and Dieppe. 


To be continued. 
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THE BECK SCHOOL—-SEWING AND DRAWING 
LESSONS IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


The following article, though of only local 


interest, contains suggestions that may be of 


value to those interested in schools elsewhere. 
The idea of making sewing a conspicuous 


part of the teaching, is we think, admir- 
able: 


“In the Beck School, Catharine street, 
above Sixth—the oldest public school in the 
city—a sewing department was established 
more than thirtv years ago, and James 
J. Barclay, Dr. William Shippen, Philip 
Garrett, George Peterson, Roberts Vaux, 
John B. Ellison, Richard Oakford, Richard 
Price and many others of the early friends of 
public schools took an active part in its 
management. The history of the school is 
one of peculiar interest, as in its school-room 
the law of 1818, establishing the Common 
School system of Philadelphia, was devised 
and drafted. 

In 1799 .a few young men joined together 
and gave gratuitous instruction to twenty 
or thirty scholars. In June, 1801, a day 
school was opened, and an act of incorpora- 
tion applied for. About this time Christo- 
pher Ludwick, a German citizen, who had 
been “ Baker General” during the Revolu- 
tion, died, leaving his residuary estate, esti- 
mated then at $8000, to the association which 
should first be incorporated for the purpose 
of teaching gratis, poor children in the city 
or liberties of Philadelphia, without any ex- 
ception to the country, extraction or religion 
of their parents or friends. The University 
of Pennsylvania entered into competition 
with the Society for the prize. It was requir- 
ed, after obtaining the signatures of the At- 
torney General, Judges and Governor in 
Philadelphia, that the instrument should be 
transmitted to Lancaster, and recorded in 
the Rolis Offiee, to complete the act of incor- 
poration. Governor Thomas McKean, with 
strict impartiality, delivered the two deeds to 
the agents of the rival candidates at the same 
moment, and the victory depended upon the 
despatch of therespective messengers to Lan- 
easter. Joseph Bennett Eves, then Presi- 
dent of the Scciety, undertook the perform- 
anceof the errand for the Society, and the 
University had an express agent on a fast- 
trotting horse, with relays along the route. 
The express for the University started first, 
and Mr. Eves followed in a light sulky drawn 
by a spirited horse. At Schuylkill, the Uni- 
versity express was five minutes ahead of Mr. 
Eves, but was soon overtaken. Then fol- 
lowed a neck-and-neck race for sixteen miles, 
but at the Spread Eagle tavern Mr. Eves 






















| gained upon his rival, passed, and lost sight 
lof him. The weather being excessively 
warm, Mr. Eves’ horse soon failed ; he hired 
a plow horse to go five miles, aud then bought 
a third belonging to a traveler. As he passed 
through Downingtown, the men on the high- 
way thought they saw the approach of the 
express rider, and Mr. Eves heard their ex- 
ultant shouts of ‘ There he comes! there he 
comes! Notwithstanding all hinderances, be 
performed the journey, a distance of sixty-six 
miles in the short space of seven hours, 

The charter was at once enrolled, as the 
certificate of the Master attests, on the 
seventh day of September, “atten minutes 
after eight o’clock in the evening. “The 
legacy was obtained abouc five years there- 
after, when it amounted to thirteen thousand 
dollars. In 1804, a school house was built 
on Walnut street above Sixth; in 1859, the 
schools were removed to the Beck school 
house, on Catharine street above Sixth, the 
house, with a lot of ground, 65 feet front by 
203 feet deep, having been given to the So- 
ciety by Paul Beck, Jr., and by his will 
he bequeathed to the Society stocks then val- 
ued at nearly four thousand dollars. 

The Society now owns property valued at 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars, and 
has an income of about six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per annum, net. It bas educat- 
ed about twenty-five thousand children, with- 
out expense to the city, butis a public school, 
sending pupils to the High aud Normal 
Schools. There are now about three hundred 
pupils in the boys and girls’ departments, 
with capacity for about three hundred and 
thirty. 

The principal of the sewing department is 
Mrs. Sarah Wright, and under her direction 
all the girls are taught plain and ornamental 
hand machine sewing. The first classes of 
the girls’ school devote Wednesday to sewing, 
the second classes Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
the third classes Mondays and Thursdays. 
The pupils bring their own work with them, 
and make iu the school-room some of their 
own clothes. Yesterday several of the pu- 
pils were engaged in making ornamental and 
useful articles for Christmas presents. The 
managers state that the most beneficial re- 
sults have followed from this course of in- 
struction, that the pupils have made more 
useful wives by the knowledge of sewing they 
gain in the school, and that some of them, by 
their knowledge of fancy work, &c., have 
been enabled to obtain profitable employ- 
ment. The sewing days relieve the pupils 
from the tedium of continued mental study, 
and the general intelligence of the pupils is 
benefitted by the relaxation thus afforded. 
Pupils are received from any portion of the 
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city, and many of the present pupils in the 
school are children of those who have learned 
the value of such instruction by attendance 
there many years ago. The Wheeler & Wil- 
son, the Wilcox and Gibbs, and the Florence 
Sewing Machine Companies have sent their 
machines to the school house, and the pupils 
are taught to do work on these machines after 
they have learned to sew well by hand. 


Miss McClintock gives lessons in industrial 
drawing to the pupils, male and female. In 
the girls’ school a scholarship in the School 
of Design for Women, and in the boys’ school 
tickets to the drawing-school and lectures of 
the Franklin Institute, are awarded to the 
most meritorious of the graduates who do not 
intend to go to the High School. Some of 
the pupils are also given the use of the Ap- 
prentices’ Library. The Committee on Ad- 
missions attend at the school on the last Fri- 
day in every month, at 3 o’clock P.M., and 
pupils are received from all parts of the city 
and of all religious denominations. 

The Managers of the Institution are seldom 
changed, and some of them are of thirty 

ears’ standing. The officers are as follows: 

resident, Isaac Norris; Vice-President, Jos. 
C. Turnpenny ; Secretary, Pemberton Smith ; 
Treasurer, Richard K. Betts ; and these, to- 
gether with the following named gentlemen, 
form the Board of Managers : Charles Ellis, 
Thomas Ridgway, Edmund Webster, Harry 
Walter, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Wm. Whar- 
ton, Jr., Wm. P. Ellison, Rodman B. Elli- 
son.— Public Ledger. 


——- 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


Will meet on Second-day evening next, 12th mo. 
30th, at 8 o'clock, in the Monthly Meeting room, 
tace Street ; election of officers. 

ALFRED Moore, Seere/ary, 





FIRST*DAY SCHOOLS. 


“The Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
First day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting,” will hold its next Quarterly Ses- 
sion at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day morning, Ist mo. 18th, i873, at ten 
o'clock. Reports from the different schools, &c., are 
requested, and that each should sppoint delegates to 
attend. Essays will be acceptable, which, with re- 
ports, should be sent to the Clerk by the 15th, di- 
rected to 717 Willow Street, Philadelphia. 

Jos. M. Trumay, Clerk 
Emma Worrett, } ata 

Tue Executive Committee will meet at same place 
on Sixth-day evening, the 17th, at 7} o'clock, and 
8} o’clock on the morning of the 18th ; a full at- 
tendance desired, as important business will come 
up. Anna P. Wotraston, Clerk 

anata oes 
ITEMS. 
New Motor ror Passenger Raitway Cars.— 


Within a few days a successful experiment has been 
made on the Frankford branch of the Fifth and 
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Sixth Streets Railway line with a Lamm’s fireless 
street locomotive, now in use on one of the street 
railways of New Orleans, The apparatus is tbe in- 
vention of Emile Lamm, of New Orleans, and the 
system of propulsion has been used on the New Or- 
leans and Carrollton Railroad for the last six 
months. The difference between the new motor 
and the ordinary dummy or locomotive is that the 
latter have fire-boxes and boilers, and the new in- 
vention dispenses with both, and substitutes there- 
fore a tank, which is? first partly filled with water 
and then filled with steam, transferred to it by ap- 
propriate apparatus from a stationary sterm genera- 
tor at the terminus of the road. The steam thus 
stored in the tank furnishes the motive power of the 
engine until the locomotive returns to the genera- 
tor, and the tank is refilled, or until it reaches an- 
other generator on the road, The tank is covered 
with beavy layers of felt to prevent condensation. A 
tube connected with the stationary steam generator 
passes through the lower part of the tank, and is 
perforated with small holes, four inches apart, the 
apertures being turned downwards and their total 
area being equal to that of a cross section of the tube. 
A pipe is connected with the engine and thence by 
crank or gearing power is trausferred to the driv- 
ing wheels. The tank is partially filled with water, 
the steam introduced through the perforated tube, 
thus warming all the water at once, and, the desired 
pressure having been obtained, the locomotive is dis- 
connected from the steam generator and is ready 
for service. The water in the tank does not have to 
be removed, and it requires only five minutes to 
charge the tank with steam, The engine was under 
as perfect contro) as the ordinary dummy. The 
economy in fuel of this locomotive over the ordinary 
dummy engine is noticeable, only one-fifth of tbe 
fuel now used on the dummy being required for the 
new motor. 


Scrence axv Scrieturr.—A celebrated scientific 
man, connected with the British Museum, has re- 
cently succeeded in deciphering an ancient cunei- 
form inscriptien from an Assyrian monument, and 
which he found contained an account of the Deluge, 
substantially the same as that given in the Bible. 
In a communication to a London paper, he says: 

“The cuneiform inecription which I have recently 
found and translated gives a long and full account of 
the Deluge. Itcontains the version or tradition of this 
event which existed in the early Chaldean period at 
the city of Erech (one of the cities of Nimrod), now 
represented by the ruins of Warka. In this newly dis- 
covered inscription the account of the Deluge is put 
as a narrative into the mouth of Xisuthrus or Noah. 
He relates the wickedness of the world, the command 
to build the ark, its building, the filling of it, the 
Deluge, the resting of the ark on a mountain, the 
sending out of the birds and other matters. 

The narrative has a closer resemblance to the ac. 
count transmitted by the Greeks from Berosus, the 
Chaldean bistorian, than to the Biblical history, but 
it does not differ materially trom either. The prin- 
cipal differences are as to the duration of the deluge, 
the name of the mountain on which the ark rested, 
the sending out of the birds, &«. The cuneiform 
account is much longer and fuller than that of Be- 
rosus, and has several details omitted both by the 
Bible and the Chaldean historian. This inscription 
Opens up many questions of which we knew nothing 
previously, and it is connected with a aumber of 
other details of Chaldean history which will be both 
interesting and important, This is the first time 
any inscription has been found with an account of 
an event mentioned in Genesis.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 28, 1872, 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—trom $2.50 to $15.00; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 

Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 up ; 
White Flannels—from 25¢ to $1.25 per yard ; 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels ; 

Plain and Twilled Red Flannels; 

Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Cunton Flannels—from 12}c to 45; 

Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 

bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 3le.; 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain 
(foods to be found in this city. 


~ SAMUEL MAROT.. 

JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver amd Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 


Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 











CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &., 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
w29ps28 33 North Second 8t, ae 


sd GRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, Puitape.Puia. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
BOWIN CRAFT. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten. 


tion given to copying old pictures. 


M. B. TAYLOR, 


No. 44 


- SELLING OUT ! ‘SELLING OUT !! 
TO CLOSE BUSIN ss 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 


|7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadeiphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Exring Srock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c 


Please give bim a call as he will sell very oheap. 


CHARLES C.J ACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Stree.above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 924 Cherry St. 





WANTED 
A suitable Friend, as Trader ut the Indian Agency 
Store, Nohart, Nebraska. He will be guaranteed 
$800 perannum., Must command a small capital 
and be interested in the cause of the Indians 
Apply at once to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
513 Commerce St. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, aubject to 
Draft at One Week's Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. Bb. WISWELL, Cashier. 
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“MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE, 


’ 


Whether you 
wish to 

Buy or Sell 

WRITE TO 


Chartered by ‘ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens Yth mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Kaight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Micbeuer, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry 5S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 
Sanvy Spring, Mv., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 
It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I bold the school conducied by Milton 
Jxckson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing bow to teach. 
1 know of no school where a better opportunity is 
atorded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 


$1-tto BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Epwarp H. Coon, A. B, Prinetpal. 
Pagers A. CORNELL, Preceptor, 
Bu vice Nic uots, Axsestant, 
rhis institution, a boarding und day 
both sexes. uuder the 


school fur 
care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 
ferms for board aud tuition in common English 
branches, S60. 
For catalogues and full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. U. Coutins, M. A., Principal. 


A Bourding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
¥Yth mou. Yth, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Ct Chappaqua, New York 


Kennett Square ‘Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. SHortiuiper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR KUOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. Cu.,, PA. 
Tbe limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO: GILBERT, wnege. 


ase. PARRY, 


612 Spring GaRgpeN STREET, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds 


Whole ex- 
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UFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
Nou. 1318 Chestnut Stre 
THE 
AMERICAN SEWING 


CHARLES W, 


MACHINE 





is bow acknowledged to be the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 


it ia the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
aud besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE haa beeo 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examiue. Sold on easy and liberal] terms 
Uffice and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestout St 3m. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES, 
PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL TO 
NEW STORE, 
1619 CHESTNUT STREET. 
F. A. SHOEMAKER, 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





408. 8B. HANCOCK, RLisaa roee, 
MILEs KING, MORRIS FOGG. 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 

AND MANUPAOCTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 





